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was like a return to old times to be thus on a jaunt with his old
friends, and he revived the old pleasures, sitting up late over talk
and bottle and revelling in boisterous exchanges with Henley.
But his constitution was no longer equal to such strain; on his
return to Hyferes, he was for three months as dangerously ill as
he had been in San Francisco. Fanny not unnaturally blamed
Henley for lack of consideration; she always had reason on her
side.

His recovery was slow. Owing to the congestion of the lungs,
his right arm was strapped to his side for safety's sake, and he
was forbidden to speak. In convalescence, when he could speak
in whispers, he dictated to Fanny some part of the story which
eventually became The Dynamiter. By July he was sufficiently
recovered to travel, and since his father was now too infirm to
visit him on the Continent and it was unwise for Stevenson to
venture to Scotland, a compromise was arranged by meeting at
Bournemouth. Though they remained throughout the winter
at Bournemouth, the air seemed to suit Stevenson better than
that of Switzerland or France, and in the spring of 1885
his father bought a house there, which they rechristened
Skerryvore, after one of the lighthouses built by the
Stevenson family, and which he presented to his daughter-in-
law, along with a gift of five hundred pounds for furnishing
expenses.

During his first months at Bournemouth, he spent most of
his time collaborating with Henley in writing plays. Henley
believed in a theatrical revival, he had a brother on the stage,
and hearing the actor's perennial plaint that the theatre was
dying for want of good plays, he assured Stevenson that fortune
was waiting to fold them as dramatists to its opulent bosom.
Deacon Brodie, the fruit of their collaboration before Stevenson's
marriage, was produced in July, 1884, at the old Prince's Theatre,
with Edward Henley in the lead, but had little success. Lloyd
Osbourne said that Stevenson " entered enthusiastically" into the
collaboration, though never wholly sharing Henley's belief in
their success as playwrights. But Henley was his literary adviser,
and also the collaboration brought his congenial company regu-
larly to the invalid at Bournemouth.